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WORLD WAR II: THE POST-MORTEM CONTINUES 


AN’S historical sense is often said to be one of the major 

characteristics distinguishing him from other species of life. 

Whether this be true or not, those same government agen- 

cies which have come to play so important a role in our whole life 

today reveal also a growing concern about recording their own experi- 

ence. Something new has been added to the scope of administrative 
activity. 

Shortly after Mr. Roosevelt was inaugurated in 1933, various per- 
sons interested in emergency administration discovered that there was 
almost no readily available information about the government’s ad- 
ministrative experience during World War I, ‘the last major crisis”. 
The need for rectifying that omission in the then current experience 
attracted the attention of the Committee on Public Administration 
of the Social Science Research Council. When that committee ob- 
tained substantial financing, one of its first ventures was to “ capture 
and record” the administrative experience of the new governmental. 
programs, notably that of the National Recovery Administration, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Social Security Board, and the 
Federal Works Program of 1935. The story of this effort is available 
in the final report of the Committee.? 

As a direct consequence of that work the director of the Bureau 
of the Budget in March 1942 appointed the Committee on Records 
of War Administration to sponsor and stimulate the recording of ad- 
ministrative experience during the World War II “crisis”. A brief 
account of the work of this committee is to be found in the foreword 
and preface to the volume prepared by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The stimulation by the Committee on Records of War Adminis- 
tration, on which a number of distinguished social scientists served, 
induced many different administrative agencies to prepare official his- 
tories of their experience during the war. Since the surrender of 
Japan a number of monographic studies have been made available to 


1 See William Anderson and John M. Gaus, Research in Public Administration 
(Chicago, 1945), Part I, ‘* Report of the Committee on Public Administration of 
the Social Science Research Council, 1934-45”, by William Anderson, pp. 12-27. 
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the public. The three volumes, now before us, are the most substan- 
tial results of this effort thus far released.? 


The published material about World War II may be broadly divided 
into four categories. In the first place, there are the official reports, of 
which perhaps the most notable to date are those by General Marshall, 
General Eisenhower, and Chairman Krug of the War Production Board. 
In the second place, there is a wealth of memoir and personal observation 
material. Some of this has been commented upon previously in this 
journal. The publication of memoirs by Henry L. Stimson and 
Cordell Hull during 1948 will be important additional contributions 
of this type. In the third place, there are the unofficial “ official ” 
accounts, of which there are several examples. The State Depart- 
ment’s arrangement which enabled Professor William L. Langer to 
prepare and publish Our Vichy Gamble has been much criticized in 
certain quarters. On the other hand, Professor Walter W. Wilcox, 
under the sponsorship of the Committee on War Studies of the Social 
Science Research Council, was given access to all the war records of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and thus enabled to prepare 
and publish The Farmer in the Second World War, a volume gener- 
ally regarded as a useful addition to our information about the war. 
In this category too we ought to place the volumes on naval operations 
now coming from Professor Samuel E. Morison’s pen, two of which 
have thus far appeared. In the fourth place, there are the official 
histories which have resulted from the work of the Committee on 
Records of War Administration. 


2 The United States at War: Development and Administration of the War Pra- 
gram by the Federal Government, Prepared under the auspices of the Committee of 
Records of War Administration by the War Records Section, Bureau of the Budget. 
Washington, U. §. Government Printing Office, 1947. xv, 555 pp. $1.00 (paper 
cover). 

Industrial Mobilization for War: History of the War Production Board and 
Predecessor Agencies, 1940-1945. Vol. I: Program and Administration. Completed 
by the Policy Analysis and Records Branch, Bureau of Demobilization, Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 
xvii, 1010 pp. $3.75. 

The U. S. Army in World War II. The Army Ground Forces. The Organiza- 
tion of Ground Combat Troops. By Kent Roberts Greenfield, Robert R. Palmer and 
Bell I. Wiley. Published by the Historical Division, Department of the Army. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1947. xi, 540 pp. $3.25. 


3See John D. Millett, ‘s World War II: The Post-Mortem Begins ”, 61 PoxiticaL 
SCIENCE QUARTERLY (September 1946), p. 321. 
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The three volumes published in 1947 vary greatly in their scope 
and contents. The volume prepared within the War Records Section 
of the Bureau of the Budget is intended to be a general summary of 
wartime administrative experience. It is comprehensive rather than 
detailed. It is especially useful in indicating the wide variety of tasks 
confronting the government during the war, and the administrative 
agencies which were created, modified and discarded in fulfilling these 
needs. By no means is the volume a mere administrative chronology 
or catalogue. Administrative experience is treated, as it should be, in 
the context of government problems and policies. Certainly the 
volume will be widely consulted as a general source book about fed- 
eral government activities and agencies in World War II. 

The volume about the War Production Board and its predecessor 
agencies was intended to be the first of three general studies about 
industrial mobilization. A second volume on the experience in gov- 
ernment control of specified industrial materials and products and a 
third volume on industrial reconversion to civilian production were 
projected. Administrative and budgetary exigencies, however, have 
intervened. Volumes II and III will not be published, although we 
are assured that manuscript copies are available for reference purposes 
in a policy documentation file of the W.P.B. archives. Thus, Volume 
I must stand as the final official history of general industrial mobiliza- 
tion during World War II. 

Here again the volume treats administration in the context of gen- 
eral industrial mobilization problems. In addition, the planning diffi- 
culties in determining the magnitude of the nation’s economic effort 
are included as an essential part of the study. The treatment is chron- 
ological, with certain topics re-occurring from year to year. One 
third of the entire book deals with 1942 which is labeled ‘‘ the crucial 
year”. The other years—1940, 1941, 1943, 1944 and 1945—re- 
ceive less extensive discussion. Internal organization, relations with 
other agencies, program objectives, the control and distribution of 
raw materials, and manpower are common subjects throughout the 
entire volume. 

The work published by the Historical Division of the Department 
of the Army is unique in several respects. It is the first in a pro- 
jected series of volumes about the United States Army in World War 
Il. Indeed, the number of volumes tentatively scheduled for com- 
pletion and publication totals 99, according to a table included at the 
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end. In addition, this is only the first of four volumes about the 
Army Ground Forces. Since happily it is freed from dependence 
upon Congressional appropriations, the Historical Division of the De- 
partment of the Army feels confident that it will be able to publish a 
large proportion of the volumes as now outlined. In consequence, 
the ground covered in this first volume is both detailed and, in large 
measure, technical. It consists of six separate studies which were 
prepared in the Historical Section of the Army Ground Forces, under 
the direction of Lieutenant Colonel Kent Roberts Greenfield, formerly 
Professor of History at Johns Hopkins and now Chief Historian of the 
Department of the Army. These studies concern the origins of the 
Army Ground Forces as an organizational entity in the War Depart- 
ment and some of the technical problems in organizing and training 
ground troops for combat. 


It is impossible to discuss here in detail the contents of any of these 
three volumes. Rather, there are two issues raised by these volumes 
which would seem to deserve some attention. 


lil 


However the kind may be identified, the historical projects of the 
federal government are now bearing fruit. Not only have extensive 
records and files been accumulated, but also a general description and 
interpretation of administrative experience are now being afforded. 


The situation is very different from the relatively modest govern- 
mental excursion into history during World World I. The War De- 
partment at least accumulated a fairly sizable historical staff headed 
by Professor Robert M. Johnston of Harvard University. The work 
of this staff was more or less summarily halted when Secretary Newton 
D. Baker issued his famous memorandum of August 4, 1919. In this 
memorandum Secretary Baker declared: 


In a general way, it may be said that the writing of history 
is the interpretation of facts in accordance with a philosophy. 
Each historian has his own philosophy and his own method, and 
an official historian would be but one of many historians and yet 
his philosophy and method would be stamped with approval while 
the deductions, perhaps equally sound, of other scholars from the 
same facts would not be so approved. As a branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the duty of the War Department is merely to present 
facts, that is, present records and to make them available to his- 
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torical writers generally so that each historian who so desires may 
put his own interpretation upon the facts, unembarrassed by the 
existence of an official interpretation.* 


Any attempt at preparing written narrative accounts of War De- 
partment experience ended with this declaration from the Secretary. 
Professor Johnston and his colleagues returned to their various aca- 
demic posts. For twenty years a small historical unit attached to 
the Army War College proceeded to index the voluminous files re- 
turned from General Pershing’s headquarters in France. The World 
War files of the War Department itself were ignored. There is no 
evidence that this indexing activity was ever particularly appreciated 
or that the files were ever extensively consulted by any American 
scholars. 

This time, at any rate, those students of American history and 
administrative experience will have published volumes available to 
them. Indeed, the volumes themselves apparently will constitute the 
present-day ‘“‘embarrassment of riches”, to use words of Professor 
Schuyler. American historians who for one reason or another shied 
away from the index and files of General Pershing’s headquarters will 
now have the volumes of official histories which we may hope will be 
more generally consulted. 

More than this, the reader of the three volumes which occasion 
these particular comments cannot fail but be impressed by the relative 
freedom of the authors in making their observations about persons 
and events. These volumes are no mere accumulation of official doc- 
uments. They are narrative histories; they have points of view or 
interpretations. Yet at the same time they provide a wealth of factual 
data for any individual to use as he sees fit. 

The reader is particularly impressed by the tone of the volume pre- 
pared on the program and administration of the War Production 
Board. The foreword mentions that an advisory council was ap- 
pointed by W.P.B. Chairman Krug in November 1945 to review the 
preliminary draft of this study. This advisory council consisted of 
forty-eight top administrative officials, including William S$. Knudsen, 
Donald M. Nelson, Charles E. Wilson, John Lord O'Brian, Sidney 
Hillman and Ferdinand Eberstadt. Such a review might easily have 


# See Elizabeth B. Drewry, Historical Units of Agencies of the First World Wer, 
No. 4 of the Bulletins of the National Archives, July 1942, p. 11. 


5 See Robert Livingston Schuyler, ‘ War and Historiography ”, in Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, vol. 87 (January 1944), p. 242. 
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reduced this volume to a meaningless conglomeration of platitudes. 
Decidedly this is not the case. To be sure, the members of the advisory 
council might have been appalled by the very size of the manuscript 
and have read even the parts directly affecting themselves indiffer- 
ently. Yet the footnotes seem to indicate that most of these indi- 
viduals prepared their own interpretations of events after the end of 
the war, which have been drawn upon extensively in the preparation 
of the final account. 

Personality conflict has by no means been eliminated from the 
volume. For example, there is a three-page appreciation of the per- 
sonality characteristics of Donald M. Nelson which can fairly be 
called objective, understanding and critical (pp. 208-211). It seems 
doubtful if any subsequent investigators will be able to improve upon 
this description. 

Moreover, the volume on the War Production Board does not hes- 
itate to recount bitter personal conflicts within the W.P.B. itself. 
Certainly many outsiders must have been confused by the sudden 
action of Nelson on February 16, 1943, in demanding the resignation 
of Ferdinand Eberstadt as Vice-Chairman. What is unquestionably 
the inside story of this action is told on pages 580-581. Byrnes, then 
Director of the Office of Economic Stabilization, had recommended 
to the President that Nelson be dismissed and his job be given to 
Baruch. When Nelson learned of this for the first time on the morn- 
ing of February 16, he demanded Eberstadt’s resignation and named 
Charles E. Wilson as Executive Vice-Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, not because Eberstadt was directly involved in the cabal 
but in order to save his own position as chairman. Nelson thus dem- 
onstrated that he could act with dispatch and determination in settling 
a growing conflict within the W.P.B., while at the same time virtually 
turning the whole organization over to Wilson to run. 

Even the volume prepared by Greenfield and his colleagues of the 
Army Ground Forces demonstrates this same objectivity in handling 
the personality elements of internal conflict. To be sure, the type of 
conflict is more limited in its range than that which occurred inside 
the W.P.B. But in the history of the General Headquarters there was 
one officer, duly designated by name, who wished to see GHQ be- 
come the War Department’s top strategy-planning agency, while an- 
other officer, Mark Clark, wished to concentrate attention upon the 
training of combat troops. Circumstances as well as personalities re- 
sulted in General Clark’s emphasis emerging as the primary mission 
of the Army Ground Forces when it was created in March 1942. 
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There were subsequent conflicts about the size of the ground forces 
in contrast to the air forces and the service troops; there were con- 
flicts about the rdle of the armored force and the use of the new types 
of weapons such as the tank destroyer. The most important conflict of 
all, the attempt to develop a doctrine of air-ground codperation (“ air 
support ” was a proscribed phrase), is handled in a restrained manner, 
but it is handled just the same. More than this, Greenfield’s work 
demonstrates that even in the more technical field of the development 
of tactical military doctrine and its application to troop training, the 
social scientist can make a contribution in carefully recording experi- 
ence for future consultation. 

In other words, it is no lily-white history that is now being offered 
us as official history. The authors need not be ashamed of their work 
and no reader need approach it with disdain or a sense of uselessness. 


IV 


Secretary Baker’s stricture, however, was aimed at 
tation of facts in accordance with a philosophy.” Certainly at least 
two of these volumes, the ones by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
War Production Board, are cases in point. Both display a decided 
antimilitary bias. At no point in either is there an objective, detailed 
analysis of the causes of the W.P.B.-Army conflict (the Navy seems 
generally to have been in the “ me too” corner). And it seems not 
to have occurred to the authors of the Budget Bureau volume to in- 
quire why the W.P.B. and the Army had such bitter disagreements, 
but apparently the other emergency agencies did not. At least in 
mentioning such vital organizations as the O.P.A., the War Food 
Administration, the Office of Defense Transportation, and the Petro- 
leum Administration for War, no such conflict is reported. 

The Budget Bureau volume’s bias is so notable that it is well to cite 
testimony which surely cannot be accused of a pro-military point of 
view. Professor Lincoln Gordon of Harvard University served in 
the W.P.B. throughout the war, and was at the end a vice-chairman. 
Of chapter 5 he has written: 


id 


‘the interpre- 


The bias of the author of this chapter against the services, par- 
ticularly the Army, manifests itself throughout. The friction 
between WPB and the services is one of the most regrettable 
features of our industrial mobilization experience. An objective 
analysis of its causes and possible remedies would be a most val- 
uable contribution. No one would ask for that type of false 
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3 


“ objectivity ” which consists merely of pointing out that there 
is much to be said on both sides. One can and must object, how- 
ever, to a degree of bias which disregards the facts in order to 
find everything on one side.® 


The volume prepared in the W.P.B. itself suffers from the same 
defect. Many illustrations might be cited. For example, the account 
speaks throughout of Nelson “ delegating ” procurement or production 
responsibility to the Armed Services (p. 508 has one such statement). 
Under long-standing federal laws the Army and Navy Departments 
were charged with purchasing all necessary military supplies. Unless 
evidence can be offered that the President in issuing Executive Order 
No. 9024 on January 16, 1942, intended to invoke his authority under 
the First War Powers Act of December 18, 1941, and did transfer the 
procurement authority of the two departments to the W.P.B., then 
surely it is incorrect to speak of any W.P.B. “delegation” to the 
Army and Navy. 

Sometimes the W.P.B. volume goes out of its way to be almost in- 
sulting. Thus, in telling about the episode in 1942 when the W.P.B. 
sought to reduce the total size of Army and Navy procurement pro- 
grams for 1943, General Somervell gets full credit for opposition. 
But when the denouement must be reported, the writers can only re- 
mark that “strangely enough” (p. 289) it was General Somervell 
who provided the answer. The authors admit that the general’s pro- 
posal stopped the controversy “ practically in mid-stride,” and that 
it gave both sides what each wanted. But does General Somervell 
get any praise for devising the solution? No. 

Yet if the price of “freedom ” for official historians is stepping on 
somebody’s toes with their interpretations, this reviewer will choose 
the toe-stepping. This seems preferable to the drier-than-desert-sand 
description of what an administrative order of a certain date said. 

Moreover, there is no monopoly on official history in the federal 
government. No doubt in time the Army and Navy will tell their 
side of the story. 

Indeed, perhaps the most encouraging fact about official history 
is that already there are three sizable volumes about which to com- 
ment. There will probably be more. President Roosevelt was often 
said to have had a philosophy of administrative competition, if not 


8 Lincoln Gordon, *“* An Official Appraisal of the War Economy and Its Admin- 
istration ”, The Review of Economic Statistics, vol. KXIX (August 1947), p. 183. 
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of actual conflict. This same competition in official histories is one 
of the assurances we have of interpretations instead of an interpreta- 


tion. 
V 


As “contributions” the importance of these and similar volumes 
will depend eventually upon the use which is made of them; and this 
undoubtedly will depend in turn upon the inclinations of administra- 
tors and of historians who decide, in varying degrees of detail, to re- 
view these years. But these volumes defy ready identification as 
examples of either ‘ present-mindedness ” or “ historical-mindedness ” 
in their philosophy. These war histories do not necessarily throw light 
on our present post-war problems. Certainly, in the eyes of our leg- 
islators, the history of World War II is already ‘“‘ mere antiquar- 
janism ”’, 

The point of view in all these efforts must at least be given this 
crumb of comfort; it seeks to promote no “moral” for present or 
future application, to offer no “explanation” of our times or cir- 
cumstances.. They truly “capture and record”, if not the whole 
truth, then some part of that truth. ‘They stand as guideposts to any 
who shall need them, for later action or later reconstruction of these 
turbulent years of the Republic. Let the future user then beware of 
the tint in his own glasses when he proceeds to decide their meaning. 


€ 


Joun D. MILLETT 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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